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formula clearly implies a right on the part of the
Senate to amend the text of the treaty, and this right
has on occasion been exercised; but the Senate has no
means of compelling the President to do, in a positive
sense, what it wishes him to do. The doctrine of the
separation of powers has rendered President and Con-
gress as independent of one another as were Crown
and Parliament in Tudor and Stuart England. Still
less, of course, has the Senate any meahs of inducing
the foreign party to the treaty to accept Senatorial
amendments or even of bringing them to its notice.
There has therefore been evolved the device of re-
servations. A reservation does not touch the text of a
treaty but it explains what the Senate understands
this text to mean and makes it clear that if the treaty
is accepted at all, it will be accepted only on the under-
standing that its text is to be interpreted by the United
States in the Senate's sense. In practice the relation
of reservations to text are occasionally remote. The
Senate's proposed reservations to the Treaty of Ver-
sailles included one in favour of Home Rule for Ire-
land, a subject to which the text of the Treaty makes
no reference; but by the time this reservation was
adopted it was becoming clear that the Treaty would
not go through and the adoption of the reservation
was merely a political manoeuvre.

The provision that a treaty must be accepted by
two-thirds of the Senators present, which means that
in the Senate as at present constituted the epposition
of thirty-four votes makes the defeat of a treaty cer-